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and stretches across the Continent of India from nearly
the banks of the Jumna to those of the Indus. It con-
tains many fertile tracts, but a good deal of its surface is
absolutely sterile.
Difficult of access, it was never more than nominally
subjugated by the Mohammedan invaders. The chiefs,
indeed, yielded a sort of allegiance to the Emperor: they
assembled to place him on the throne, with one exception
they gave him their daughters in marriage, and they took
it in turn to guard the gates of the palace, though nothing
would induce them to reside within its walls. But they
paid little, if any, revenue, and they permitted no inter-
ference in the internal administration of their territories.
On our conquest of Delhi in 1803, the chiefs trans-
ferred this allegiance, such as it was, to us, as the
successors of the Mogul sovereigns. Before many years
had passed, what had been a nominal supremacy was
converted into a very real one. The chiefs were allowed
to maintain armies and to govern their own dominions ;
but the number of their troops was strictly limited, and
they were made to conduct their government very much
in accordance with our ideas of what a government
should be. At all the principal courts English officers
were appointed, under the title of Agents, to see and
report that the chiefs carried out our instructions.
The State of Bhurtpore, though for the purposes of
administration it was included among those of Eajpoo-
tana, did not properly belong to them. The inhabitants
were of an inferior caste, and the Eajah, in place of
claiming descent, as do the Eajpoot princes, from the
sun and the moon, could boast no more illustrious ances-
tors than the leaders of a band of thieves. It was one of
these leaders who, about the reign of our Charles II., was
fortunate enough to plunder the baggage of the army of